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This Ndebele lad of 
South Africa brings 
an apt talent to the 
mural work for which 
his tribe is famous. 




















Would you be satished to die at thirty-two? 


by John F. Donovan 


HE LOCALE was a Chinese moun- 

tain village, and that fact may 
help to explain the strange proce- 
dure. The father took sick suddenly 
and painfully. Elder son was filial 
and anxious. He called in the village 
soothsayer. 

“Give me,” the soothsayer re- 
quested solemnly, “the year, the 
day, and the hour of the patient’s 
birth. Good! Now,” he continued, 
‘when did the illness first strike 
your father?— the day, and the 
hour of the day?” 


The clever consultant mysteri- 
ously calculated his diagnosis on 
the basis of the data given. Then he 
announced his prescription. 

‘The illness began in. the hour of 
the horse,”” he murmured with a dis- 
cerning nod of the head. “Obviously 
the disease is of the heart. If the 
patient wishes to recover, he must 
make a visit to the village temple 
without delay and offer a sacrifice.” 

This the old man did — in vain. 

Once, during my early years in 
China, when I was visiting a dying 
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Christian, I saw beside her bed, 
ready for consumption, a bowl of 
liquid, on the top of which floated 
the black ashes of burned paper. 
Pagan relatives 
had called in the 
local monk who, 
after a bit of pre- 
tense, wrote — for 
a price — the oc- 
cult verse that was 
to drive away the 
evil spirit of sick- 
ness. The common belief in China 
is that sickness is the work of evil 
spirits. The fact that diseases have 
natural causes seldom occurs to 
many Chinese. 

This appeal to magic for relief in 
illness still persists in rural China, 
despite the fact that there has been 
from early times much Chinese 
literature devoted to medicine and 
pulse diagnosis. Native herb and 
vegetable remedies are often used 
with effective relief. 

I once’saw a drowned boy pulled 
out of a pond not far from the mis- 
sion. Immediately, his father took 
the lad’s ankles, swung the body 
over his shoulders and, with the 
youngster’s lifeless head dangling at 
his back, ran furiously back and 
forth for at least five minutes, forc- 
ing the water from the stomach and 
lungs. But it proved a futile attempt 
to revive the boy. 

The problem of health and disease 
is overwhelming in China. Life ex- 
pectancy in China is an alarmingly 
low 32.5 years. 
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- Columbia’s Professor Martin Yang, 
author of Chinese Village, is conscious 
of his people’s great medical needs. 
“The sanitary conditions are,” he 
says, “‘admittedly 
bad. Filthy streets, 
dirty courtyards, 
over-crowded 
houses, make not 
only for uncom- 
fortable, but un- 
healthy living . 
Tuberculosis, dis- 
eases of the eye, stomach disorders, 
especially among the children are 
the direct results of unsanitary liv- 
ing conditions and the careless ways 
of preparing food. 

“The villagers,” continues Pro- 
fessor Yang, “‘want to be healthy, 
but they are ignorant concerning 


8,0. %. 


’ hygiene and health preservation . 


They do not understand the rela- 
tionship between dirt and disease. 
And they are hampered by super- 
stitious prejudices.” 

On one of my first mission trips, 
I watched a patch of greens being 
fertilized with human waste. Shortly 
afterwards, some greens were cut, 
carelessly washed and fried in a pan 
of peanut oil for only three or four 
minutes. Privately I asked a young 
man of the family — more modern 
than the rest — if he did not think 
there might be a connection between 
the hasty cooking of the vegetables 
and the presence of worms in the 
children. 

He agreed that it might be so. 
But he asked, ‘“‘Who would carry all 
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the grass and underbrush needed to 
keep a fire going long enough to 
cook vegetables properly?” 

How does a missionér fit into this 
sad picture of disease and suffering? 
To serve is the mission of the mis- 
sioners. The Great Healer has given 
us the command to preach the King- 
dom and to heal the sick. That’s why 
from the beginning missioners have 
.tried to bring relief to those in dis- 
tress, comfort and healing to those 
in pain and sickness. That is why 
there are so many Catholic hospitals 
and dispensaries, Sister doctors and 
nurses, scattered throughout the 
mission world. 

When the missioner opens a hospi- 
tal for lepers, when a Sister doctor 
conducts a school for native nurses, 
or gives lessons in hygiene to cnil- 
dren, or when catechists are in- 
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structed to give a few atabrine tablets 
to malaria victims, not only is prog- 
ress being made against the maze of 
magic and misery, but the hearts of 
pagans are being won. Above all, 
the command of the Master is being 


fulfilled. 


The missioner has compassion on 
the multitude, and he is compelled 
to try to relieve their ills; for he 
knows that pagans are just as sen- 
sitive to pain as are Christians. The 
missioner often finds that a little 
medicine is the key he is seeking 
to open the doors of pagan hearts, 
and to get through the otherwise 
impregnable walls of prejudice. 

Kindness and sympathy win the 
heart. And once the heart is won, 
then the missioner can tell the pagan 
about the Master who commanded 
him to come and help them. 
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By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll 


One morning some thirty-six years 
ago, Father James Anthony Walsh 
introduced to the small group of 
students then at Maryknoll two 
young Dominican Fathers. They 
were to be badly needed professors 
for the Maryknoll teaching staff, and 
were loaned to the infant Foreign 
Mission Society through the extra- 
ordinary generosity of the Order of 
Preachers in the United States. 
The two Dominicans were Father 
Charles J. Callan, and Father John 


A. McHugh. Both were brilliant and - 


promising despite the fact that 
neither was robust. The pair took up 
residence in the country parish of 
Hawthorne, six miles from our hill- 
top, and on each class day they 
drove over together, taught such 
subjects as dogmatic and moral 
theology, Scripture and philosophy 
to the Maryknoll hopefuls and then 
drove home again. 

Now, after a long generation of 
this routine, the combination has 
been broken by the death of Father 
McHugh. At Maryknoll we experi- 
ence a deep sense of loss, not merely 
for the deprivation of an excellent 
teacher, but for the passing of one 
who from our earliest days has been 
so stanchly and affectionately loyal 
to each and every one of the young 
men who has been formed here in 
the things of God and in the ways of 
missioners. In service to our seminar- 
ians and to our young Society gener- 


ally, few of Maryknoll’s members or 
friends have done more to build 
Maryknoll during its first decades 
than Father McHugh and his insepa- 
rable companion, Father Callan. 


Noteworthy in the lives of these 
Dominicans was their literary out- 
put. For years they were editors of 
the Homiletic and Pastoral Review, and 
jointly or separately they published 
over twenty theological works. Most 
of their works had to do with eccle- 
siastical studies and hence, with the 
exception of the prayer books, are 
little known to the general public. 
Among priests, however, the names 
of Fathers Callan and McHugh hold 
a place of high esteem. They stand 
as examples and spurs to every 
young person of talent who feels 
handicapped by precarious health. 


We ask Maryknoll friends to join us 
in praying for the repose of the soul 
of Father John Ambrose McHugh. 
Our deep sympathy goes out to 
Father Callan, who continues alone 
in his service to our students. We 
express our great gratitude to the 
American Dominicans. 

Please remember, as well, in your 
November prayers the deceased 
Maryknollers listed in this issue. 


a 
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Along a dusty road outside Arequipa, Peru; a new.mis-...~...- 
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WATER BOY. Pedro and his donkey 
serve for plumbing in upland Peru, 
where water is scarce and used 


only for necessities. Gas, electric- 
ity, sewers, and other modern 
“essentials” are virtually unknown. 








GRANDMA MOSES. Typical of the ma Moses.” She is full of wisdom, 
old folks is this wrinkled woman, humor, and fleas. Grandma is al- 
whom the missioners call ‘‘“Grand- ways ready for a friendly chat. 
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FAMILY PORTRAIT. Mama didn't The camera was too fast for her. 
want her picture taken; she just Chico calls his dog “Tiger,” but 
wanted to straighten Chico’s hat. Father O'Neill doesn't know why. 
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WASH DAY. Father O'Neill shows ‘“‘industrious, hospitable, and so 
the universal interest of the mis- courteous that they don't even 
sioner. He finds the village folk laugh at my Brooklyn accent.”’ 





YOUNG PERU. Once the cultural new drive to educate children, 
center of South America, today and the Church is co-operating 
Peru is 60% illiterate. There is a with the Government in education. 








END OF THE ROAD. A thousand echo of the past. Once Catholic life 
years from Gotham’s Broadway, flourished here, but a shortage of 
this Inca roadway of Cuzco is an priests left people uninstructed. 


THE END 








STATUE STORY. While on a trip 
begging food for his poor, Father 
Steinbach found in a secondhand 
store the statue that had been used 
in the famous film, The Twenty-Six 
Martyrs of Japan. He bought it for 
seventy-five cents, and built a plat- 
form to bear it in procession through 
country villages as he speaks on 
the Blessed Virgin over his jeep’s 
public-address system. 


RETREAT GROUP. The majority of 
the Maryknollers in Japan are pic- 
tured above at the time of their 
annual retreat this summer in the 
Maryknoll language school outside 
Kyoto City. Missioners, like the 
clergy everywhere, make a retreat — 
or series of spiritual exercises — 
each year. Then with renewed vigor 
they return to their daily task of 
helping others to know God. 


AROUND THE TORII 












ather Thomas R. Wellinghoff had 

a vision that was not confined by 
the hills close to his home in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. He dedicated his young 
life to the work of Maryknoll. Soon 
after ordination, he was assigned to 
the Curepto parish in Chile. His 
specialty as a missioner was to aid 
the poor. Father Wellinghoff died 
suddenly of a heart attack, on 
November 20, 1949. 

A fellow missioner wrote of him, 
“T visited Father Tom shortly before 
he died. He related to me his plans 
for the parochial school and the con- 


struction of a chapel out in the 


country, and above all, the hopes he 
had for the Catholic group of small 
farmers he had organized. The years 
never dimmed his dream of helping 
others. I like to think that his heart 
broke in trying to bring the love of 
God to the people of Curepto, who 
needed that love so desperately. 


Brother Gregory Brannock came to 
Maryknoll in 1929. Assigned to 
Kongmoon, China, in 1932, his 


training as a nurse enabled him 


Father McHugh 





OUR MARYKNOLL DEPARTED 


Father Wellinghoff 


to be of special help at the mission 
hospital. He found Chinese a diffi- 
cult language to learn. But his 
smile, his gentleness in caring for 
the sick, his generosity, all these 
weré a language that could be 
readily understood by one and all 
at the little mission hospital. 

In 1934, Brother Gregory was 
recalled to this country because of a 
lung infection. After being discharged 
from a sanatorium he was assigned 
to the Junior Seminary at Mountain 
View, as infirmarian. Later he filled 
the same office at the Venard until 
the summons came from the Divine 
Physician on May 30, 1950. 


Brother Henry Corcoran was a Mary- 
knoll Missioner for thirty-four years. 
He was the third Auxiliary Brother 
to enter Maryknoll. Brother Henry 
was famous among both Mary- 
knollers and Maryknoll friends for 
his cheerful service. 

One priest remarked, ‘It seems as 
if Brother Henry was sent to Mary- 
knoll to remind us all of the value 
of a sense of humor, so essential to a 


Brother Gregory 
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mission vocation.” A veteran Mary- 
knoller from Manchuria observed, 
“Brother Henry was a holy man who 
became a pious man.” He was a 
happy warrior for Christ and for souls 
around the world. Brother Henry 
passed to his reward June 19, 1950, 
at the Maryknoll Junior a in 
Mountain View, California. 


Maryknollers, both priests and Sis- 
ters revere the memory of an es- 
teemed friend of our Society: Most 
Reverend John T. McNicholas, O.P., 
of Cincinnati. This prelate who died 
April 22, 1950, was one of the great 
leaders in the Catholic world —a 
superb scholar, writer, and speaker. 

Archbishop McNicholas was a 
staunch friend of Maryknoll from the 
time when it was only an idea in the 
mind of its co-founder, Bishop James 
Anthony Walsh. We feel sure that 
the archbishop’s strong interest in 
Maryknoll is even more intense since 
he has joined his intimate friend 
Bishop Walsh, in the great beyond. 


lt is impossible to chronicle in the 
space of twenty-five lines, the out- 
standing career of Father John 
Ambrose McHugh, O.P., who came 
to teach at Maryknoll when the 
Society was in its infancy, and who 


Archbishop McNicholas 


Sister Philomena 


BAD MERE TETRIS 
ME E 


for thirty-five years labored in the 
education of Maryknoll seminarians. 
An outstanding scholar and author, 


- he was one of the most distinguished 


theologians in America. Just as im- 
portant to every Maryknoller, he was 
a trusted friend and wise counselor. 
Father McHugh died on Easter Sun- 
day, a fitting day for one who so 
strongly believed in Christ, and so 
willingly suffered with Christ. His 
body rests in our little cemetery — a 
reminder of our debt to the Domin- 
icans. Every Maryknoller grieves 
with the life-long companion and 
co-worker of Father McHugh, Father 
Charles Callan, O.P., who keenly 
feels the loss of our mutual friend. 


Sister M. Philomena Flanagan was 
one of the Maryknoll Sister pioneers. 
She entered in 1918, two years before 
the community’s canonical erection, 
and was among the very first to pro- 
nounce their vows, in 1921. For many 
years, she cared for Japanese children 
in Los Angeles, the first mission house 
the Sisters ever opened. There, and in 
the seminaries at the Venard and at 
Maryknoll, she was outstanding for 
generous giving of her cheerful 
strength to whatever task was placed 
before her. Sister Philomena died on 
October 29, 1949. 


Sister Marie Therese 
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Sister Marie Therese Kehoe was an 
experienced teacher in New York 
City schools when she entered Mary- 
knoll in 1920. She filled many re- 
sponsible positions in her thirty years 
as a Maryknoll 
Sister. She was 
Superior of the 
convent at the 
Venard and a 
member of the 
General Council. 
In 1946, she was 
appointed Supe- 
rior of the San 
Juan Capistrano, Calif., mission, and 
held that office until her. death. 
After a serious operation last De- 
cember, Sister Marie Therese re- 
turned to the Motherhouse, where she 
died on May 4, 1950. Among the 
Sisters, her cheerful wit and motherly 
kindness have become proverbial.’ 


Sister Mary Concepta Benicker 
entered Maryknoll in 1923. She 
was a missioner in Korea from 
1930 until 1942, when she was 
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A fitting memorial for your beloved 
ones? A room in a Maryknoll 
seminary with a plaque bearing 
the name will remind the cccupant 
to pray daily for your beloved 
deceased. Offering $500. 


repatriated due to war conditions. 
For twelve years she had taught 
school, cared for the old folks, 
visited the homes and. organized 


parish groups among Korean women. - 


For the last five 
years of her life, 
Sister Concepta 
practiced an 
apostolate of 
suffering for 
souls. Almost 
completely para- 
lyzed at the end, 
she maintained 
her cheerful spirit and offered her 
helplessness for the salvation of souls. 
She died on July 12, 1950. 


These Maryknollers assigned to the 
next and better world since last All 
Soul’s day will, we feel sure, find a 
place in the prayers of our readers. 
All Maryknoll friends and benefac- 
tors who have passed from this vale 
of tears will be remembered in the 
Masses and prayers of Maryknollers 
all over the world. 





Sister Mary Concepta 
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MISSION CHAPEL NEEDS 


In mission lands‘ where the Church is not yet 
established, everything must be supplied for mission 
churches or chapels —the houses of God: every- 
thing, from the foundation to the roof, from the 
: back door to the tabernacle. 


For Mass, the missioner needs vestments, missal, altar 
linens and cards, hosts, wine, communion plate, candles — 
and more. 


For Benediction, he requires vestments, monstrance, 
candles, thurible and incense, organ — and more. 
For various devotions, he should have statues, Stations 


of the Cross, holy-water cpa, processional cross — 
and more. 


If it would please you to beautify a house of God 
in some distant mission post, you may do so by 
— a donation to the Maryknoll Mission Chapel 

und. 
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Persecutors of Christianity Are Progenitors of Priests 


New Blood for Japan’s Church 


by Clement Hansan 





NE OF the greatest 

satisfactions in 
our work here in 
Kyoto is the fact that, 
in the past year, eight 
young Japanese have 
left this mission for 
the seminary. 

Perhaps folks at 
home will not con- 
sider this a large num- 
ber, but actually it is 
more than 100% in- 
crease over the total 
of previous Kyoto sem- 
inarians. We had seven 
before, the result of 
many years of work. 
Now in one year that 
number has more than 
doubled. 

Some of our sem- 
inarians come from 
the noted families of 
Kyoto. One of the 
boys, Michael Toku- 
gawa, is a descendant 
of Tokugawa Ieyasu, 
the rabid persecutor of Christians 
during the seventeenth century. The 
Tokugawas ruled Japan from 1603 
to 1867. Ieyasu began the suppres- 
sion of Christianity in 1614, by 


forbidding more than 
five people to assem- 
ble in one place. Then 
he ordered the de- 
portation of all foreign 
religious. This started 
a thirty-year period of 
ution. One rec- 
ord of these years 
claims that 200,000 
persons were punished 
“for the crime of 
Christianity.” 

In 1868 the Em- 
peror Meiji introduced 
a reform in govern- 
ment, and the Toku- 
gawa shoguns went out 
of power. The Toku- 
gawas were given the 
titles of “Baron” and 
**Count.”’ Michael’s 
father is one of the 
present barons, al- 
though, since the end 
of the war, titles have 
not been in common 
use. 

Another of our seminarians is 
Michael Hachijo, who traces his 
ancestry back more than a thousand 
years to the first Lord Takahide. 
Michael is the oldest son of the 














former Viscount Takamasa Hachijo. 
It is Michael Hachijo’s photograph 
that is used to illustrate this article, 
and you can see he is a very hand- 
some and intelligent boy — one who 
would have cut out a good career 
for himself if he had remained in 
the world. But he will probably do 
even greater things for his people 
when he becomes a priest. We are 
very proud of these two young men. 
For the Tokugawas, the Hachijos, 
and all those who formerly belonged 
to the nobility, but who today have 
renounced their titles and are living 
truly Christian lives, we ask a fer- 
vent prayer. 

What is happening here in Kyoto 
is taking place, also, in other parts 
of Japan. The Tokyo seminary is 
badly overcrowded, and it is ex- 
pected that another building will 
have to- be erected for 1951. The 
Tokyo seminary has 128 seminarians, 
and 41 are lodged in a special dor- 
mitory at Joichi University. The 
seminary course here lasts eight 
years, with two years included for 
preparatory work in Latin. Some of 
the philosophy students are enrolled 
in a special course at Joichi, which 
will give them a licentiate degree in 
philosophy in accordance with the 
privilege recently granted by the 
Holy See, authorizing Joichi Univer- 
sity to grant the regular ecclesi- 
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astical degrees in philosophy. Of the 
new seminarians who have entered 
the Tokyo seminary, those from the 
Kyoto and Osaka regions lead as 
regards numbers. 

A great deal of credit must be 
given Monsignor Paul Furuya, for 
the splendid Kyoto showing. Mon- 
signor Furuya, who directs activities 
here, is a wonderful example to our 
young men. Because of his associa- 
tion with Americans, .he was ar- 
rested and subjected to many per- 
secutions during the war years. He 
was greatly tried when his own 
mother and father died before the 
altar of their parish church as that 
building was destroyed by flames 
during the bombing of Osaka. 


Filling the Church 


ue WOMAN who came to the mission in Cuyocuyo, Peru, asking for medicine for 
her son, didn’t realize what she was starting. Her son was cured of 2 simple ear in- 
fection. She offered us a chicken as a token of her gratitude. We told her that she 
could thank us in a much better way by going to church on Sundays. She agreed, 
and came with her whole family — bringing a sick friend, also. After that we dis- 
tributed medicine after Mass on Sundays, urging our patients to be faithful to their 
Sunday obligation. The medicine has. worked wonders in Sunday attendance. 


— Robert E. Kearns 
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lowa’s Father Bernard Meyer and his portable dispensary 





Chats along the Street 


The librarian got a taste of his own medicine 


by James T. Manning 


One pay I was watching a Chi- 
nese medicine man put on his show. 
I tried my best to understand what 
he was saying, but I was more in- 
terested in the cobras that were part 
of his act. A young man also watch- 
ing the performance came over to 
me and asked, “Do you understand 
what he is saying?” I wasn’t paying 
any attention to him until it dawned 
on me that he was speaking English! 

The young man who spoke to me 
is a neighbor of ours. He teaches 
English in one of the middle schools 


here in Canton, China. The first 
day I met this Chinese he took me 
to visit his home; he has visited the 
mission several times since. I gave 
him some Catholic literature; what 
kind of impression it made is hard 
to tell. One of these days Ill have 
him in for Sunday Mass. 

In an effort to get acquainted in 
the neighborhood, I have been 
going out every few nights and talk- 
ing with other neighbors. One night 
I stopped at the tailor shop, hoping 
the proprietor would ask me to sit 
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down and stay awhile; he did. For 
over an hour, I regaled the proprie- 
tor and his customers with the sta- 
tistics of our mission here. 

““How many live at the mission?” 
one man wanted to know. “What are 
you doing in China?” asked an old 
Chinese, whose favorite hangout is 
the tailor shop. ° 

There was one woman in the shop 


who had known the Catholic Church © 


in another part of China. Every time 
I got stuck she came to my rescue. 
She had received medicine from an- 
other missioner, and she said that 
there were many Catholics in the 
city from which she had come. That 
drew a solemn nod from the crowd. 

Not long ago I noticed that a 
young neighbor of ours was looking 
rather sick. She spent most of the 
time lying down because:she was un- 
able to walk. I spoke to Father 
Meyer about her; but before he had 
a chance to go over her family sent 
for him. Father Meyer began treat- 
ing her right away, and dropped by. 
the house each day after that to 
check on her recovery. 

The little girl’s family is very 
friendly now. The mother is much 
pleased with the kindness shown to 
her child. The other children are 
no longer afraid of priests. 

Outside our front door, more than 
one street hawker sells his wares. 
Most interesting of these is Mr. 
Wong, who owns a little stand of 
pocket books. He lends the books for 


a nominal sum. When business is dull 


he and his friend, the junk dealer, 
read his stock in trade. 

' For an hour or so, two or three 
times a week, I visit with these two 
businessmen, answering their gen- 


eral questions about America and 
the Church. The junk dealer is a 
little hard to understand, but Mr. 


- Wong interprets for me. 


These sessions went on for a month 
or so, until one day Mr. Wong asked, 
“Say, Shan Foo, what red tape does 
one have to go through, to enter 
the Church?” 

I told him about studying the doc- 
trine, being examined in it, and 
what would follow. I left him a copy 
of the Life of Christ in color; this he 
read quickly and returned. By now 
he has finished the first volume of a 
catechism that has been revised for 
self-study. j 

For some time I had been getting 
the “Bronx cheer’ from the third 
floor across the street. Every time I 
showed my head at the window or 
the front door, the children shouted, 
“Foreign Devil.” I had hoped I 
could make friends with the little 
shaver who shouted the loudest, but 
with little success. 

Last Saturday the little shaver 
shyly came to the mission and said, 
“Hey, Foreign Devil, may I have 
some medicine for the boils on my 
head?” 

The medicine broke the ice; now 
I can meet his mother and father. 

There is no mass movement to- 
wards the Church, here in our sec- 
tion of Canton. But there is interest 
on the part of the Chinese we meet. 
The Catholics of the parish are get- 
ting more pep after seeing results 
come from attempts to interest people 
in the Church. Lay people have 
openings and acquaintances we could 
never make ourselves. We never tire 
of reminding them that they should 
tell their friends about the Church. 




















All aboard for Baquio/ 


, 
; N THE heights rising above Lingayen Gulf, on the Philippine 
Island of Luzon, lies Baguio, a city of two worlds. Here in the 
summer come the better-off Filipinos to escape the tropical heat 
found in Manila and other big cities of the Island. Here, too, is the 
center of the Igorot tribe —a people who have 
wr always managed to keep their individualities, and a 
who have been set apart from the rest of the Filipinos Ser 
by their dress and customs. The Maryknoll Sisters f 
conduct two schools in Baguio, one for the Filipinos, 4 Y 
< 
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the other for the Igorots. The Church is now carry- 
ing Christianity to the Igorots who. for centuries 
remained apart from Island life. To Sister Mary 
Fidelis (above) and other missioners, the Igorots 
are a warm, friendly race, who possess great talent. 


A PHOTO STORY BY CONSTANTINE BURNS 
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Missioners of the Jesuit, Columban, Such activities as basketball (left) 


and Scheut Societies are building and scouting (above) are new to the 
successfully on the foundations Igorots. The church (below) is the 
laid by the Spanish Padres of old. Scheut mission cathedral at Baguio. 
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EDITORIAL: 





Lay Enterprise for Christ 


HE reward of an apostle must. 


surely have been reserved for 
Isabelle Ho, when finally she closed 
her tired eyes and her untiring ca- 
reer as a Catholic Actionist in the 
Diocese of Foochow, China. She was 
instrumental in extending the Faith 
to the entire region in which she 
lived; her lifetime of well-directed 
effort resulted in the eventual con- 
version of six thousand souls. Isabelle 
Ho died in 1942, at the age of 
seventy. Hers is an impressive rec- 
ord, and it. is an eye-opening one 
as regards the possibilities of the lay 
apostolate. 

The history of the Church affords 
many similar examples of notable 
zeal on the part of her rank-and-file 
members. This is particularly true 


of the history of the Church’s mis- 
sions. Many Catholic communities . 


in India, Africa, and China owe their 
original attraction to the Faith to 
the zeal of enterprising lay apostles. 
Many a South American barrio 
owes the preservation of its faith 
to the pious tenacity of some faith- 
ful lay person during the long 
periods that found it bereft of the 


ministrations.of the clergy. Our 
own North Carolina was very much 
a mission land when the now-famous 
Dr. William Gaston by his own ef- 
forts, converted himself together with 
hundreds of his fellow townsmen. 
Most extraordinary case of all is 
Korea, the one nation in the world 
where the Faith was introduced, 
prior to the advent of any missioner, 
through the zealous initiative of in- 
terested catechumens. 


People in lay life often know the 
mentality, conditions, problems, 
likes, and dislikes of those they live 
with and work beside, better than 
the most solicitous priest, and cer- 
tainly better than the most adaptable 
foreign missioner. For this reason, 
lay people have a natural advantage 
denied the clergy. The Faith goes 
to men through men. Here is an 
open door, a graceful approach, 
a special opportunity, for the laity. 

Lay people in mission lands fre- 
quently display a strong propensity 


- to share their spiritual riches with 


their neighbors. There is a special 
factor that helps to explain their 


THIS MONTH'S COVER 


GUATEMALA is a picturesque land, rich with sunshine, tur- 
quoise skies, and stylishly dressed women. Every village has 
its own costume, and a Guatemalan woman’s work-a-day 
dress would make most American women a bit envious. But 
behind the smiles and styles of Guatemala there is poverty 
and hardship. Erosign and bad farming have resulted in 
poor soil giving poor crops. In the spiritual field a lack of 
priests leaves many, many thousands without Mass. . 
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noteworthy success in this vital 
activity. In most mission countries, 
the native genius has expressed itself 
in social ties and stratifications that 
keep the people tightly interlocked 
and mutually dependent. Never 
having known the truth of Christ 
that makes men free, the people 
compensate by closing up their 
ranks in order to keep men alive. 
They are closely knit together. They 
are community-minded. Their 
strength, as well as their weakness, 
is social. 

In Asia particularly, the strong 
solidarity of the people, their pro- 
found interest in all social values, 
their urbane culture, and _ their 
unique gifts'in the field of human 
relations, render them wonderfully 
fitted to influence each other. Few in 
numbers, the mission converts in 
Asia possess a natural flair for co- 
operating in the spread of the Faith 
among their compatriots. : 


It is apparent that God did not 
plan to reach all the immense mil- 
lions outside the Church by the un- 


aided efforts of His missioners alone, 


because that would require too many 
of them. It would be too much like 
putting the cart before the horse, to 
expect one section of the world to 
produce all the missioners for all the 
rest of the world. Vocations must 
spring from the people themselves, 
as a. natural result of their conver- 
sion and a crowning growth in their 
development. Mission work is essen- 
tially an effort to establish the 
Church. And it is the Church herself 
— particularly the native Church, 
when once well established — that 
will finish the task. do the final con- 





verting, which in a broad sense 
likewise represents a form of mission- 
ary zeal. 

The commonly accepted concep- 
tion of the missioner’s work makes 
him a sort of captain. He engineers 
rudely, lays difficult foundations, 
deploys all available means at his 
disposal, enlists whatever aids he 
finds around him. He has one very 
powerful means ready at hand, in 
the active co-operation of his mission 
flock; that is perhaps the very best of 
all his assets. Thus it becomes an 
essential part of his own vocation, to 
stimulate and utilize the lay aposto- 
late. 

— Bisnop James E. WaLsH 
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»_ aTuotics from a village of 
the Shirati people visited 
Kowak for the Feast of 
All Saints in 1946. They 
threatened to kidnap the 
author, newly arrived from the land 
of the free and the home of ‘the 
brave. They said that they had been 
without a priest long enough and 
were going to take me by force. 

Of course it was all in fun. But 
Divine Providence arranged matters 
so that eventually I put bag and 
baggage in the vicariate truck and 
went to Masonga, to make my home 
among the Shirati. 

Masonga is a beautiful site on the 
top of a hill that overlooks the pic- 
turesque shore of Lake Victoria, 
about a mile to the west. The gigan- 
tic Wagasi Mountains rise out of the 
lake to the north, and the irregular 
and forbiddingly bleak Kamaget and 
Kakiseru Mountains are to the 
south. 

We are breaking ground at Ma- 
songa, both literally and figuratively. 
The Shirati had assured me that a 
suitable dwelling would be ready for 
the coming of the Padre. African 
assurances being as they are, I found 
a skeleton of a house on my arrival. 

As a crew of Catholics helped un- 
pack my belongings and put them 
in the house, another group labored 
furiously to plug with mud the holes 
between the tree branches. I set my- 
self to the task of making a door 
out of a large shipping case. The 
task was unfinished by nightfall, yet 
sufficiently advanced to stop up the 
opening with the support of a few 
trunks. 

The days following brought calm 
but steady progress in the shaping 





A TOUCH OF 


by Albert E. Good 


A threat of kidnapping 


held ever his head 


of a suitable dwelling place for the 
Padre. The walls were finished, in 
the 15’ by 10’ rectory. More grass 
had to be added to the roof because 
the first rainstorm had drenched 
everything in the house. The walls 
and roof of the outbuilding re- 
semble something dreamed up by 
Rube Goldberg. It is built of grass, 
and its roof looks like the hat of a 
dapper salesman. 

Workers were signed up and put 
to the task of gathering stones for 
the foundations of a permanent 
structure. The week and a half dur- 
ing which the vicariate truck was 
here, saw a large pile of stones take 
shape on the barren hilltop. Also 
accumulated was a moderately sized 
hill of white lake sand. 

Sunday services meanwhile were 
held in a rather large school at 
nearby Kirengo. The attendance at 
Mass and Benediction each Sunday 
is quite satisfying. After Benediction 
examinations in the doctrine pre- 
vent me from getting my breakfast 
until noon. 
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Love’s labor lost was the week and 
a half spent in making sun-dried 
bricks under the so-called brickshed 
I had built. Three heavy rains in 
succession went through the roof as 
though it were a sieve. We aban- 
doned the work of making bricks, 
for another important work, that of 
digging the foundations. 

My cook is passing through all the 
disconcerting stages of a young wife 
on her own for the first time in the 
culinary art. The cook did produce 
two loaves of eatable bread. All his 
other attempts were purely experi- 
mental and a drain on the pocket- 
book. 

The Padre’s experiment with don- 
keys was equally sad. Donkeys thrive 
in this barren country, but I defy 
anyone to find more unruly animals. 
I hired two of the beasts to solve 
the problem of hauling water from 
the lake for construction work. Both 
were summarily crossed off the pay- 
roll before they had broken ail the 
water cans. 

A severe toothache occasioned a 





















visit to the local Mennonite hospital. 
The doctor there tried his luck at 
removing the tooth, but was only 
partially successful. The next few 
days found me half in bed and half 
up, with the side of my face swollen 
like a tennis ball. The natives 
thought I was going to die. The 
doctor at the hospital prescribed a 
trip to Kisumu so that I could be 
treated by a dentist there. 

Plans are being made to start a 
First Communion class for the 
Catholic children in this neck of 
the woods. I discovered over one 
hundred children past the First 
Communion age. They had been 
prevented from taking the necessary 
instruction because the nearest mis- 
sion was too far away, the lack of 
accommodations at the mission, and 
lack of food for the six months’ stay. 

We cannot overlook such a situa- 
tion. ‘And despite a resolution to 
avoid developing a mission angle at 
Masonga until a few buildings shall 
have been put up, the plans for a 
First Communion class are approved. 








by Hugo M. Gerbermann 


WHEN the Indians in Paiconob 
learned that I was planning to give a 
mission in their school, the leaders 
went from house to house with paper 
and pencil to take the names of those 
in favor of the mission. All but four 
signed up. One of these four came to 
me and objected. An Indian leader 
heard of this and threatened to put 
the objector in jail for the duration 
of the mission if he should so much as 
mention the subject again. 

The school was too small to hold 
the crowds that came to attend the 
mission. Mateo, the catechist, who 
came along to help, had to teach his 
class out in the open air. 

It seemed to me that the Indians 
must have drawn names from a hat 
to see who would have the honor of 
inviting the Padre to dinner. All the 
houses here are alike; each is a rect- 
angular, one-room affair, and its 
hard, earthen floor is covered with 
pine needles. A few families have an- 


other little house nearby that serves 
as the kitchen. More commonly, 
however, the Indians make the cook- 
ing fire in the corner of the living 
room. 

In the middle of the room is set 
up a little table for the guest; the 
family sits on stools or on the floor. 
After all have been seated, the host 
passes around a pan of hot water in 
which all wash their hands. Next a 
cup of lukewarm water makes the 
rounds; from it everyone takes a sip 
to rinse his mouth. Then the women 
serve the food. 

I got all the silverware and dishes; 
the others fished their food out of 
clay bowls with tortillas. I was 
slightly puzzled because at house 
after house, I ate with the same sil- 
verware. The silverware, I soon dis- 
covered, was the Padre’s very own. 
Knowing the people lacked silver- 
ware, good old Mateo had secretly 
carried it with him to each house so 
as not to embarrass my hosts when 
it came time to feed me. 

One morning as we were riding 
over to Paiconob, Mateo pulled his 
glasses down so that they would not 
impair his vision and, pointing into 
space, said: “‘Look, Padre! Over that 
mountain ridge is Nancoltac; just 
beyond that is Pet.”” He pointed out 
four or five other towns, and added: 
“All those places are anxiously 
waiting for the Padre to come and 
teach them the doctrine. Don’t you 
think we need more manpower to 
catechise thosé places?” 

“Yes, we certainly do,”’ I told him. 
‘But until more Padres come, we'll 
have to continue to spend most of our 
time in the saddle, doing the best 
we can.” 















































UR LORD SPOKE those words two thousand years ago. You can say 

them today! 

He was talking to certain boatmen, who straightway left their nets and 
followed Him. They lived with Him, heard His words, watched what He i 
did. And at last, adequately prepared, they went out to obey His com- Pt 
mand, ‘‘Teach ye all nations!”’ : 

Down the centuries, other apostolic men have followed in their foot- 
steps. Now, as never before, the mission field, harrowed by postwar suffer- 

ing, is ready to receive and nurture the seed that Christ’s apostles sow. 

Hundreds of young Americans aré in training at Maryknoll for Our 
Lord’s ministry. By crowding classrooms and dining halls, by putting in 
double-deck bunks, we have been able to more than double our enroll- 
ment in five years. Three hundred additional candidates have applied — 
and there are more hundreds still to come. a 

Living costs are high. Food, textbooks, beds, blankets — all the things : ay 
we use require much money. We have economized, and will continue to ‘ 
do so; but there is a limit to what economy can accomplish. 

On one side are the faraway lands, calling for missioners. On the other 
are throngs of young Americans, eager to give their lives to the service of 
Our Lord. In between, we find Maryknoll, trying to make crowded build- 
ings and insufficient beds, chairs, and blackboards serve too many 
students. We know that, however many we accept, more will apply in a 
few months. We know that each prospective missioner means 2 possible 
five thousand converts, with the generations of their families after them! 

Whatever Maryknoll has done, has been done under God, with your 
help. We have used your money always — we have none of our own. We 
can accomplish only what you permit and pay for. Will you say now to our 
young, would-be apostles, “‘I will make you to be fishers of men’’ — and 
back your promise with a financial sacrifice? Will you fill and mail the 
form below, NOW? 
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The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll P.O., New York 


Here is $_______ for the new Maryknoll Seminary at Glen Ellyn, 
Illinois, to train additional missioners. I'll send more when | can. 


My Name 





Street 





City 



















own movie library | 


THREE NEW 
16 mm. Sound 
MARYKNOLL MOVIES 
at manufacturing cost 


$30 each 
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“I'd like $0 take advantage of your af cost 
offer on the new Maryknoll films. Send me 
the following. fincluding reel and can): 


J THE KID DOWN THE BLOCK 
THE MIRACLE OF BLUE CLOUD 
COUNTY 7 


“J KYOTO SATURDAY AFTERNOON 
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MARYKNOLL |! 


T IS just a little over a year since | 6, 

Maryknoll began its new movie | s; 
program. So far, thfee films have | a, 
been produced, and another will | » 
soon be ready. We wish we had }| of 
space to report the many kind trib- | «, 
utes that have been paid these films | te 
all over the country, by both Catho- | jg 
lics and non-Catholics. Because we 
feel that the message these films make | 7; 
is so grippingly interesting and genu- (2 
inely entertaining, we want to get 
them into as many homes and film 
libraries as possible. Therefore, we 
are absorbing the production and 
editorial costs, and offering them for 
sale at» the actual manufacturing 
print cost of $30 each. This price 
includes reel.and can for the film. 

Each film’ is 16mm., black-and- 
white, sound. 





Kyoto Saturday Afternoon (22 min.) 
has Bing Crosby to state the prob- 
lems that beset Japan and to offer 
his solution. It shows men like Father 
Leo J. Steinbach, who feeds 1,200 
poor families weekly, and it takes 
the audience through an actual 
distribution. 


The Kid Down The Block (17 min.) 
opens with pictures of the American 
scene. Dennis James, popular radio 
and television personality, tells of¢ 
the generosity of the American 
people in helping those less fortunate 
than they themselves. This generos- 
ity extends beyond our own country. 
The audience then “‘visits’’ a Chinese 
Boystown, a farming co-operative, a 
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MOVIES 


model school, a leper.colony, and so 
on. The film returns to the United 
States and shows that the men who 
achieve such great things are not 
men from another planet. Each one 
of them represents America’s ‘“‘kid 
down the block,” whose vigor, in- 
telligence, and faith make him an 
ideal missioner. 


The Miracle Of Blue Cloud County 
(22 min.). is a true-life film that 











Now you can build a 
library of mission films 


tells the amazing story of Father 
Mark Tennien’s convert movement 
in South China. Loretta Young says 
of this film: “‘. . . good, factual and 
dramatic; the camera work is excel- 
lent; the story telling.” Ethel Barry- 
more wrote that she was “deeply 
fouchtd by the film and its pro- 
foundly impressive message.” The 
Brooklyn Tablet called it ‘‘the best 
mission movie ever seen!”’ “Excellent 
production,” says Film World. 


Citizens of Father Glass’ Boystown. who appear in“The Kid Down the Block” 
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These two pages bring home the old 
lesson that different parts of the 
world are not so different, after all. 
November is the month of the Holy 
Souls. In Hong Kong, a Chinese 
florist, a pagan himself, offers floral 
pieces that can be placed on Christian 
graves. He is also a reminder that 
during this month we should not for- 
get our faithful departed. Across the 


world, in the Maya-land of Mexico, 
an Indian girl keeps tight hold of a 
fowl that is the traditional Thanks- 
giving fare of Americans. The turkey 
is native to Central America. Al- 
though some birds have been domes- 
ticated, a good hunter can find many 
wild turkeys sitting in the trees of 
the Mexican jungle. Few wild turkeys 
now remain in the United States. 


COLOR PHOTOS BY CONSTANTINE BURNS AND ROBERT LEE 

















Asn'tshe cual Sister Miriam Louise 
plays baby siter, while mother at- 
lends Sunday Mass in Baguio, 
», Philippine Islands. Among 

r men the Church has 
lelveiie two hundred 

L fen years, 
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ANY OF OUR PATIENTS are workers 
from the estates and tea planta- 
tions. Some prospective mothers 
come from miles away and are at 


the hospital a month or so before the . 


babies arrive. One big ward with a 
service kitchen furnishes them a place 
to stay at such times. There are about 
seventy women there continuously. 
They are given laboratory tests, 
blood-pressure tests, and physical 
examinations by the doctors and any 
necessary treatments are admin- 
istered. Many-of the women have 
hookworms and are anemic. Most 
are in a rundown condition due to 
improper diet and malnutrition. 

I find a bed in Ward 18 for each 
woman and her new baby. If it is a 
normal delivery case, the patient is 
sure of a bed for three days. On the 
third day, another woman comes in 
on the stretcher, and off the first one 
goes to a mat on the floor; then the 
bed is remade, and the newcomer is 
placed in it. Women who really need 
hospitalization may remain as long 
as their condition warrants. 

The darling little babies get their 
fill of attention. From. thirty-five 
to forty-five wee ones are in one 
ward. A number of the most delicate 
waifs have found “‘tickets to heaven.” 

On the whole, there are few in- 
fections among our patients. Peni- 
cillin is used extensively and has 


marvelous results with the fever 


MANCHURIA. + CEYLON - 


cases resulting from childbirth. 
— Sister Espiritu (Venneman), 


of Springfield, Ill., 
now in Kandy, Ceylon. 


LITTLE OLD GRANDMA Lo lives in a 
typical Chinese household. And that 
means many -families all together, 
women doing their housework, chil- 
dren playing, and men coming in 
from work. 

Grandma Lo sits quietly in her 
corner, bent over her sewing or other 
“‘sitting-down work,” listening to 
the hubbub of Chinese family life. 
There seem to be so many petty quar- 
rels, so much striving for one’s own 
advantage, so much irritation given 
and taken in such life. Old Lo Pac 
Me had never heard of Christian 
charity, but she admired it immedi- 
ately when she saw it in the person 
of her grandniece, Li Chin. 

Li Chin is one of our Catholic 
young women. She is a gem. Kind- 
ness and consideration, interest in 
others’ troubles, generosity in shar- 
ing the. little she has— Li Chin 
practices them all. ~~ 

‘What are the thoughts in your 
head that cause all this?” the old 
woman asked her grandniece one day. 

Li Chin laughed, as she stooped 
to pick up her baskets and be off 
about her work. “No thoughts in - 
the head, Grandma,” she answered, 
“but love in the heart. I worship 
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40 CHINA - 
the Lord of Heaven, and that’s the 
way He lived — going about, doing 

. I try to follow His example, 
I try — that’s all.” 

The old woman was persistent 
with more questions. Finally, Li Chin 
offered her a catechism. “‘I have no 
time for teaching you, Lo Pac Me,” 
she said. “Take this book and 
learn it.” 

Now, ordinarily, a woman of Lo 
Pac Me’s age and social station is 
not able to read Chinese characters. 
But this one had always been an 
enterprising person. Years earlier, 
she had decided to keep up on cur- 
rent events, so she used to call her 
grandchildren as they returned from 
school, and learn from them what 
they had been taught that day. She 
graduated from children’s books to 
the newspapers, always asking help 
from persons who knew more than 
she-did. 

In the little catechism, Grandma 
really had a treasure. She pored over 
it, day after day. Whenever an un- 
known word stood like a boulder in 
her path, she tapped her stick on 
the paved courtyard. 

“Hi, you, young Peach Blossom, 





MARYKNOLL SISTERS, MARYKNOLL, N. Y. 
Enclosed pl find $. 


JAPAN + 


- Please enroll 








as a Maryknoll Sisters’ Associate for. 


KOREA 


come here!” she called. ‘‘Come, 
bring your young eyes and bright 
mind to help your old grandaunt.” 
She had studied the whole book — 
indeed, practically knew it by heart 
— when her grandniece brought her 
to the convent. She came in a sedan 
chair, arrayed in her Sunday best. 
Her faith was touching. Surely 
Christmas will bring her baptism. 
— Sister Rita Marie (Regan), 
of Fairhaven, Mass. 
now at Kaying, South China. 


PERPETUAL MEMBERSHIPS, enroll- 
ing deceased members of your family, 
are especially appropriate in Novem- 
ber. Individuals, families or other 
groups may be enrolled, thus ensur- 
ing the souls of shares in the Prayers 
and missionary works of the Mary- 
knoll Sisters forever. Living persons 
also may be included. 

The offering for Perpetual Mem- 
bership is $40. This may be paid in 
full at one time, or in monthly offer- 
ings of $2. An attractive certificate 
will be issued when the entire offer- 
ing has been received. 
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year (s) and mail certificate as requested below. 





Street 





City 





Zone. Stote. 








Please moil certificate of my enrollment to me, at the address given above. 





Please mail Spiritual Bouquet showing enroliment as above, at my request, to 


Name. 





Street 





Zone. 





City 

















ROLL CALL 
IN PINGNAM 


A thriving Christian life 


in the Chinese back country 
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Certain evidences of the maturity of 
Pingnam Catholicism are the native 
seminarians shown above, and the 
recently ordained Father Mark Tsang 
(below), fruits of many years of up- 
hill work by Maryknoll in Wuchow. 





A visitor to Pingnam, a country par- 
ish in the interior of China, would 
be impressed by the full liturgical 
beauty of the Confirmation ceremony 
shown on the previous page. The de- 
votion of the women marching in pro- 
cession (above) is largely due to the 
training given by a small but zealous 
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band of native Sisters. Each year, 
over 150,000 dispensary cases (lower 
right) have been the means of interest- 
ing many hundreds of pagans who 
otherwise never would have known. 
of the charity of Christ. Pingnam is 
part of the Wuchow Diocese, once 
famous for its lack of conversions. 














Father Russell Sprinkle (above) reports a record number of baptisms 


and devout congregations (below), despite troubled times. Fathers 
Karlovecius and Moffett enjoy a relaxing pause, munching sugar cane. 























ASchool and Benches. Our missioners in 
Africa ask $500 to build a school for girls; 
and they would like to buy benches for it, 
at $2.50 each. What, no blackboard, 
Father? No desk for teacher? What is 
school without equipment? 


Is Fun Wrong? Of course not! Our mis- 
sioners in Cochabamba need $350 to equip 
a recreation room, so that young Bolivians 
may have wholesome recreation and also 
learn that missioners-are friendly and the 
migsion is a pleasant place. 


Student Hostel —a dwelling for uni- 
versity students. A Maryknoller plans to 
build one at Kyoto, Japan, but has no 
‘money for it. Any contribution will be 
appreciated. 

Lending Library. One of the best ways to 
acquaint Japanese with Catholic doctrine 
and American thought, is to circulate 
sound books among them. The missioners 
have a list of books they wish to buy and 
put in circulation, but they have no funds 
for the purpose. If you think that the idea 
is good, why not send $5 or $10 toward the 
$50 needed? 


Multiplied Maryknoller. A missioner in 
Guatemala can reach and serve three vil- 
lages afoot; on a motorcycle, he could 
reach and serve twelve. A corresponding 
increase in conversions would result. Two 
missioners need machines, costing $250 
each. 


Space for Converts. Some Maryknoll 
missioners in China have been winning 
multitudes of converts and now need an- 
other church for them. A building that will 
allow the Chinese to attend Mass can be 
erected for $5,000. These new Christians 
merit your support. 


Altar Linens, costing $30 a set, are re- 
quested for many Maryknoll missions 
overseas. We bespeak your aid for this 
good cause. 


We Repeat: Missioners in Japan need a 


_ duplicator, to say over and over again the 


things that need repeating. A mimeograph 
— a Ditto machine — or something of the 
sort — will cost about $125. It will save 
printing bills, for catechisms and other in- 
structions. 


Chilly in Peru! Cold seminarians would 
be glad of blankets to keep off the winds 
from the great Andes. Ten blankets are 
needed, at $5.50 each, at our seminary in 
Puno, Peru. 


A Good Home —- that is, a dwelling for a 
Maryknoller in Africa — can be built for 
about $500, combining kitchen and living 
quarters. Right now the missioner occupies 
a native hut. Help him get real shelter! 


A Workroom with sewing machines, 
would enable the poor people of a mission 
in China to mend their own clothes or sew 
for a living. $75 would buy the machine 
and equip the room. Few investments 
could be more practical. : 
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Maryknoll Missioners in Japan need — 













$5 for support of a cripple $15 for support of a catechist 
$5 for support of a blind child $15 for support of a native Sister 
$5 for support of an orphan $15 for support of a native semi- 


narian 
$5 for support of a refugee $45 for support of a missioner 
$5 for support of an old person —_ $50 for medicine for a dispensary 
$15 for support of a native priest $50 for the mission rice lines 


$25 for education of a poor child $30 for Mass wine 
$25 for Mass hosts $50 for altar candles 
$100 for Catholic literature $300 for youth guidance 


Send for the free booklet, ‘“The Making ofa Catholic Will”’ 


Oe 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.0., N. Y. 





Clad in winter coat, the Chinese pony 
appears warmer than his little master. 











